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MOTOR ATAXY FROM EMOTION 1 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., F.R.S. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 

I have had some difficulty in finding a descriptive title 
for this short paper. I shall introduce what I have to say by 
stating briefly the very representative case of Mr. X, a builder, 
Indiana, married, aged 45. He has never had any serious malady; 
in fact speaks of himself as having always been healthy and strong, 
but inclined to be what he calls nervous. Both of his two children 
seem to have inherited this unfortunate temperament. He 
worked hard for years, without holidays, with few pleasures, but 
with no excess of alcohol or tobacco. So good was his memory 
that in his business for many years he trusted it alone and kept 
no books. This seems to me to have involved an unnecessary 
and continual mental strain. 

After a quite serious trouble with some workmen in his 
employ about twelve years ago, the condition for which he con¬ 
sults me began to become too obvious to others to escape the 
.attention it had long had from the patient. 

The only matters concerning his physical state which are 
worth record are that his muscular power is good, that he has no 
■spinal ataxic conditions, that sensation is perfect, his knee jerk 
absent until reinforced. This, he says, has been the case for 
many years. Gait and station are good and his vision is in all 
respects normal. I may add that his usual handwriting is distinct, 
■clear and without tremor. But for the last twelve years and 

1 Read before the Philadelphia Neurological Society, February 26, 1909. 
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for some time before, he has had increasingly the condition which 
I have ventured to describe as emotional ataxy of a temporary 
character. He finds himself at times unable to write plainly in 
the presence of people who are overlooking him. Thus, to sign a 
hotel register or a business paper when overlooked results in the 
first letters of his name being correctly penned, and then in 
abrupt and excessive irregularity of the signature and with the 
hand flying off at times across the page. On other occasions, 
the first effort to sign his name results in wild movements of an 
ataxic character, and in a signature which is practically unread¬ 
able. There are other manifestations of this peculiar ataxia. At 
times—not always—he is compelled to leave a dinner table, since- 
when with strangers it is almost impossible for him to feed:' 
himself. He may then become almost helpless, requiring both 
hands to get a cup of coffee or a glass of water to his mouth.. 
When quite alone this rarely occurs, unless something strikingly 
reminds him of his former failures. If he is in a room with a 
good many people who are not paying any attention to him, he- 
has none of this trouble, but two or three people near him at 
once bring about irregularity of movement. Under extreme- 
excitement he is quite steady, and a glass of whiskey or a glass 
or two of wine puts an end to all his difficulties. Carrying any 
heavy parcel, like a valise, incapacitates him for a time from writ¬ 
ing with steadiness. He adds that there are times when he feels, 
a certain security that he will be able to write, and then writes 
with ease; whereas on other occasions, for a half hour or more- 
at a time he cannot lift a cup, or perform any movement of a 
finer character, such as writing or drawing, without irregular 
movements, which if seen in a child would be considered as one- 
of the forms of chorea which I long ago described as the chorea 
of intention or volition. 

A careful examination of the psychical conditions brought, 
out certain interesting additions to his statement. Thus, he con¬ 
fesses that he has at times a feeling of fear that if anything ex¬ 
traordinary happened he would not be able to defend himself 
against attack, or be competent under circumstances of difficulty.. 
Also he has that other form of nervousness we sometimes see 
when sudden noises startle more than they should do. He 
adds that strenuous efforts to overcome his choreoid troubles- 
generally end by making them worse. 
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It is commonplace knowledge among physicians that when a 
person complains of being nervous, it is necessary to ask for a 
definition. The replies are various. Commonly what a man calls 
nervousness expresses itself outwardly in some visible form of 
abrupt local or general muscular movement. The range of sus¬ 
ceptibility is of course large, for even the most healthy, as we 
all know, may be caught off guard and disturbed for a moment 
by a sudden sound, as a door slamming or a log falling in the fire, 
and are somewhat at the mercy of the unexpected. Extreme 
conditions of this kind may be the outcome of ill health and of 
weakness from disease or wounds. In war the emotional ner¬ 
vousness of recruits about to come under fire, and indeed some¬ 
times of old soldiers, was visible, as officers described it to me, in 
efforts of relief by shifting the feet, by buttoning and unbutton¬ 
ing the coat, by chewing on a bit of wood or cracking the joints, 
or by disturbances of a more unpleasant character. In a few 
cases, as I saw, this tendency increased and at last became a con¬ 
dition of chronic instability which destroyed the man’s usefulness 
as a soldier. These men ended by becoming valueless in war. 

Nervousness in its various forms is one of many symptoms 
in the lesser neuroses, but sometimes in people apparently other¬ 
wise healthy is at times so predominant as to constitute by itself 
a condition which may be called general nervousness. It is 
difficult to defend this term, and yet it puts briefly a condition 
sufficiently easy to recognize. Intense self-consciousness is one 
stigma of these cases. It may be of such a nature as to bring 
about difficulties in regard to any habitual act done under atten¬ 
tion, and is but a minor illustration of what many normal people 
experience before an audience or in some unusual environment 
where they have to act and have too much time to consider. As 
everyone knows, the preexistence of a doubt as to a man’s ability 
to do this or that may seriously affect results. This is seen in 
old age when a man, aware of his tremulous hand, becomes dis¬ 
turbingly self-conscious if overlooked by others and has then an 
increase of tremor, or perhaps something more positive, like the 
ataxic condition I have described. This very individual act of 
signature is most likely to be thus affected. I have known per¬ 
sons whom no one would describe as nervous who always dis¬ 
liked to be under observation while signing their names. In one 
instance, a man of great capacity and exceptional courage whom 
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I knew, had to write hundreds of signatures and always sedu¬ 
lously avoided being overlooked. He told me that observation 
disturbed him so as at times to affect the distinctness of his sign 
manual. Violent exercise made it worse, as it does in fact so 
affect all delicate muscular movements. Tobacco in excess made 
his peculiar difficulty more obvious. A glass or two of wine 
entirely abolished the trouble. I presume that with the sense of 
failing powers comes watchful self-consciousness, so that what 
is an almost automatic action becomes distinctly impaired by 
being a product of too attentive volition. Since this former case 
came under my eyes I have talked of it to a good many people, 
and have been surprised to find how many there are who dislike to 
be under observation when signing a name. Quite recently a 
physician who has this infirmity told me that if in a letter he 
expressed himself emotionally, his writing became, as he said, 
excursive and not merely tremulous. 

Much more might be said of this interesting minor signal of 
the influence of emotion on muscular action, and on the effect of 
doubt as to efficiency thus acquired. Also the fact of alcohol at 
once giving steadiness and abolishing the trouble is, it seems to 
me, interesting, and has been within the experience of several 
persons. The effect of emotion in the nervous is familiar in the 
exaggeration of the knee jerk, and a similar overflow of energy 
may be responsible for the disturbance of certain normal, volun¬ 
tary actions of muscle groups. 



